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Can Japan Become a Self-Supporting 
Nation? 


‘Xvam: 

nis is Roger Kvam, of Rochester, Minnesota, speaking to you 
t Tokyo where we arrived this week from the Philippines after 
ours in our luxurious Pan American Clipper. We were only 
urs out of Manila when the beautiful harbcr at Hong Kong 
“e into view. This was our second visit to Hong Kong, and all 
members of our Town Hall party were eager to visit the shops 
‘see the sights in this spectacular city again. 

ast as the sun was setting, we tock off for Tokyo—a distance 
1600 miles— which we were to make in ten hours. En route, we 
ped for one hour at Okinawa. In the cool of the early morning 
arrived at Haneda Airport in Tokyo in time for our luncheon 
Jintment with General and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur. 

ow, to preside over our discussicn, here is your moderator, 
President of Town Hall, New York, and founder of America’s 
m Meeting of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. (Applause) 


derator Denny: 

ood evening, neighbors. Here we are in Tokyo, the last of 
lve world capitals on our first Round the Wor!d Town Meeting 
-. Sixty-five days ago, we left Idlewild Airport in New York 
ur Pan American cl’pper United States—one of those mag- 
‘ent new Boeings—for our trip across the Atlantic. 

has been a rich and thrilling experience for all of us. We 
> met and talked with representative people in each of the 
atries visited. We hope we have been able to give you, through 
e broadcasts, something of the flavor of the hopes, aspirat‘ons, 
problems of the people in each country we have visited. 
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We are making plans now for a special program in our ov 
capital, October 18th, which we shall call “Report to the People 
It will be presented under the joint auspices of the twenty-fi 
national organizations whose representatives accompanied us ( 
this trip around the world. awe 4 

Tonight our program here in Tokyo is under the joint auspie 
of the United Nations Association of Japan and the ECJ broa 
casting corporation of Japan. Our subject is of paramount interé 
to beth the American people and the people of Japan, not on 
due to the present heavy cost to the American taxpayer b 
because of the dangers to world peace inherent in the prese 
situation. 

Dr. Sherwood Fine, as Director of Economics and Finance 
SCAP’s economic and scientific section, you have had an impc 
tant part in shaping economic and financial policies in tt 
country during the past four years. Ever since you received yo 
Doctorate from Columbia University in 1943, you appear to ha 
been an active student of financial problems of governments, fi1 
in the Near East and then out here. We shall therefore be deer 
interested in your analysis and recommendations on how Jap 
can become a self-supporting nation. Dr. Sherwood Fi 
(Applause) 


Dr. Fine: 

Mr. Denny, we have all known for some time the tremende 
cost of modern warfare. However, it has only been since I$ 
that the United States has learned how costly the occupat’on 
a defeated aggressor nation can be. The United States in its ¢ 
deavor to democratize and aid Japan has been appropriati 
almost 500 million dollars annually for the last two years. T 
object has been to rehabilitate that devastated nation and preve 
disease and social unrest among the population. How long v 
the United States sustain this burden? And, what can be dc 
to speed up the realization of a healthy, self-supporting, den 
cratic Japan? 

You may be somewhat mystified as to how a nation which 
short a time ago was the dominant political, economic, and milite 
power in the Far East should suddenly have been transform 
into its present dependence upon American assistance. How coi 
Japan have been so swiftly altered from its prewar position to 
present distressed economic condition? 

Here are some of the facts I hope you will keep in mind throu 
out tonight’s discussion: 

First is the destruction wrought by the war and the loss of | 
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sive Asiatic empire. In addition, Japan has lost her merchant 
ine and her assured sources of imports of cheap food: and 
strial raw materials as well.as.a virtually assured:market for 
export manufactures, 

nhappily ‘coinciding with the. forsgoing fe been nyo? S ae 
ment, in large part, of silk. This was Japan’s chief prewar 
prt and the prime source of dollars with which to buy Ameri- 
goods. Eighty per cent of Japan’s cotton textile industry: was 
pped for metal and consumed by the war machine. Foreign 
ipetition for the Asiatic market, moreover, is far keener than 
| the case in the prewar period. 

undamental to Japan’s economic problem is her inal size 
(exceedingly poor natural resources. Japan’s eighty-one mil- 
_ population, swollen from her 1941 population of 72 millions, 
c«owded into a territory smaller than the State of California. 
in only 16 per cent of her area fit for cultivation, she is bur- 
od with the most serious population problem of any nation in . 
world. 

magine what it means to this small area to sustain an increase 
300,000 persons annually. Each successive year will witness 
owing gulf between her harvests and the needs of her growing 
rbers. 

sefore the war, Japan was known as the “workshop of the 
vent.” She was the unchallenged industrial leader in the Far 
#1 and managed by her export of manufactured products and 
mings of her merchant fleet and other services to earn the 
ome to pay for her necessary imports. 

“hese were purchased predominantly from her neighbors and 
isisted of food, cotton, fertilizer, petroleum, iron ore, metals, 
od pulp, and other industrial raw materials. 

‘pan continues to be the most economical source of cheap 
nufactured goods for her Oriental neighbors though she is 
reasingly challenged by the competition of England and other 
intries. 

Surrently, Japan’s exports are running at an annual rate of 
ne 500 million dollars while her imports, thanks to American 
, are running at the rate of about 900 million dollars. The 
yblem consists of bridging this gap of 400 million dollars. 

"he Communist control of China, Manchuria, and North Korea 
; profoundly affected Japan’s trade prospects. Total economic 
ivity in Asia, moreover, has not yet approached prewar levels. 
yan has a vital stake in over-all Oriental economic activity. 
3efore the war, Japan secured over 55 per cent of all her im- 
‘ts from Asia. Currently, she is getting well under 20 per cent 
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from her Asiatic neighbors. This unbalanced condition must t 
corrected. A prosperous, self-supporting, and democratic Japa 
will be most difficult of realization in a poverty stricken, Con 
munist dominated Orient. 

What actions then are necessary to enable Japan to becom 
self-supporting? 

1. Japan must redouble her efforts to increase her expor 
through more intensive sales promotion, improvement of pro 
ucts, and streamlining of production technics. 

2. Japan must increase the output of her farms, her mines, th 
fishing catch of her neighboring seas, and such other natur 
resources as she possesses, through adoption of more mode 
and efficient practices. 

3. Existing restrictive trade barriers and discriminatory trea 
ment of Japan’s products by foreign nations should be terminate 

4, Japan must be enabled to carry more of her imports and e 
ports on her own vessels, thereby saving very substantial shippiz 
costs. 

5. Japan must develop her potentially sizable tourist trade a1 
encourage foreign investment to bring in foreign exchange. 

6. Japan must shift her procurement of food and raw materié 
to those areas which require her manufactured export produc 
and can supply her import requirements. 

7. Japan and her Asiatic neighbors, with the aid of expe 
technological assistance, must work together to utilize the ve 
undeveloped resources and industrial capacity of the Asial 
mainland. Through increased output of food and raw materia 
Japan’s neighbors will acquire the means to pay for such need 
manufactured goods as Japan is best situated to furnish. 

Every American has a vital interest in a self-supporting Jap 
which is essential to a peaceful, democratic Asia, free of Cor 
munist domination. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Fine, for a very succinct and brilliant analy 
in such a short space of time. 

Now we are anxious to hear what our Japanese speakers ha 
to say. Our next speaker has also had an extensive career 
government service, starting in 1927, as a member of the Japane 
Embassy staff in England. He has also served as Vice-Consul 
Calcutta and as Consul in Beirut, Lebanon, and is now 1 
Administrator General for International Trade of Japan’s Minis’ 
of International Trade and Industry. 

Mr. Akira Kodaki. (Applause) 


q . 


MOON relies STF pSmemetis® ade ph A 


weciation of the Japanese people for all that the United States 
jdone for us during the past four years. Anyone w:th the least 
se of self-respect strongly desires to lead a self-suppcrting 
‘tence, rather than being dependent upon his friends. Such is 
ifecl'ng now entertained by the majority of the people in this 
try. 

owever, Dr. Fine has just told you a number of difficulties we 
ie to face in the way of our self-supporting economy. In spite 
li, can we ever become self-supporting? 

should say “Yes.” Then, how? I base my convicticns upon the 
that we have vast resources of manpower—manpower with 
( desire to work. Besides, I can tell you that there is no other 
ntry in Asia which has se many skilled laborers in proportion 
che population. 

“serefore, our self-supporting economy must be based on the 
host utilization of our manpower. Only through the sales of 
ustrial products can Japan secure the means of payment for 
eerting foodstuffs and raw materials so urgently needed in 
ban. 


Me have already made considerable progress in this line. We 
v2 signed trade agreements of various forms with nearly 20 
pntries, including Great Britain, France, Sweden, Australia, 
fia, Dutch East Indies, Korea, and several South American 
entries. 

Now, take, for example, figures of our exports. In 1946, our 
sorts amounted only to a little over 100 million dollars. This 
reased to 170 million dollars in 1947 and 260 million dollars 
1948. Furthermore, the figure for the first half of this year has 
en well over that for the whole of last year. 

These figures, I believe, will indicate the fact that both the 
vernment and the people of Japan are firmly determined to 
lize a self-supporting economy, and are actually doing all that 
yy can towards that end. 

There are many things yet to be accomplished: first, wider 
ticipation of our merchant marine in international trade; then, 
- conclusion of reciprocal trade agreements with additional 
intries; the gradual diversion of our imports from the Western 
rld to the Far East; the recovery of our best markets in pre- 
r days which are now almost lost to us, such as Communist 
ninated Manchuria, North Korea and China; more foreign 
estment and more intensified tourist industry in Japan; the 
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ay I first express to the bi SS in tlic United States ite dase 


participation in the International Trade Organization and in tt 
International Monetary Fund, etc. 

- All these matters are of critical importance to us, but none ¢ 
these can be achieved by our unaided efforts. 

- Therefore, we do hope that the world will sympathize va 
our legitimate aspiration for a self-supporting economy. Let 1 
hope that the world will permit us to embark upon these pr 
grams and allow us to have a chance for fair competition in foreig 
countries—each country admitting our products on a nondiscrim 
nating basis and our businessmen on equal terms with other 

On our part, we will do our best to respond to their good wi 
in every possible way and to refrain from committing any a 
which may be considered as unfair competition or dumping. On 
in this fashion can Japan become a self-supporting and cons 
quently truly democratic and peace-loving nation. (Applause 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Kodaki. Japan is fortunate to have you in yor 
present high position. Mr. Kiichiro Satoh, our next speaker, vie 
tonight’s question through the eyes of a man who spent his enti 
business career in the banking business. Mr. Satoh entered tl 
Teikoku Bank, of which he is now president, in 1917. During tho 
days it was called the Mitsui Bank, the largest in Japan. He w 
manager of one branch after another until December 11, 194 
when he was elected to his present position. Mr. Satoh, as o 
who has viewed the economic life of Japan from your very a 
vantageous position, we welcome your recommendations on t 
question of how Japan can become a self-supporting nation. \ 
Satoh. (Applause) 


Mr. Satoh: 


Dr. Fine has explained very vividly the economic plight whi 
Japan is now facing, especially the gloomy picture of our popu 
tion crowded into a devastated area. I think we must first of 
do the utmost within our power to settle this alarming incre 
of population, adopting, among other things, birth contro! 
particularly in rural districts. With our population increase, it 
almost impossible to make out a plan to overtake the consequ: 
increase of national requirements, even for a bare subsiste1 
level. 

If the increasing tendency of our population could be arres: 
somehow, I should think that a half of the problem was solv 

As Mr. Kodaki pointed out, I am fully in accord with him 
regard to our merchant marine to be rebuilt and the diversif 
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de agreements with additional countries of trading possibility. 
vould add that Japan needs to enlarge her fishing area to 
ease the supply of foodstuffs, particularly that of protein, 
ch is very short. 

t is unfortunately true that the efficiency of our labor has 
‘lined somewhat as compared with the prewar standard. This 
5 inevitable due to the depressed standards of living which 
lowed the war. Although Mr. Kodaki spoke of our manpower 
jour assets, it was only recently that people recovered from a 
‘uum-minded state and came to think of becoming self- 
orting. 

oreover, labor is liable to become susceptible to communistic 
»paganda. While this movement is now being combated by the 
~dominantly democratic leadership in the labor movement, 
‘re is no more effective solution than giving them a higher 
adard of living. This can be accomplished by increasing foreign 
te and consequently employment. 

owever, as Dr. Fine has pointed out, our foreign trade shows 
‘ery unfavorable balance with the United States. Japan will be 
iged to reduce sharply purchases from the United States unless 
« nation is prepared to buy much more from our country. 
think that a sizable surplus of foodstuffs and other raw 
terials is accumulating in the United States. But, we here in 
@an cannot buy their goods unless there is an equal willingness 
the part of the people of the United States to buy ours. The 
cunt of such increased imports from Japan would be but a 
petion of the total United States imports and production. 
Furthermore, the introduction of advanced technology and 
‘eign investment in our industry will go a long way to facilitate 
2 production of commodities of modern design, improved 
ality, and cheaper prices which will be more attractive to the 
‘rid market. 

Japanese currency, because of United States aid, is now being 
ked with the United States dollar. Our goods must be paid for 
'U. S. dollars. Unfortunately, due to the world dollar shortage, 
untries which were our prewar market are reducing their 
rehases from the dol!ar area as much as possible. I ardently 
pe, therefore, that Japan will be able to use other currencies 
table for the payment of our goods or to substantially increase 
r purchases from such countries to replenish their exchange. 
‘n conclusion, I would like to join with Mr. Kodaki to take this 
portunity to express our gratitude for the United States sup- 
rt, financial and otherwise, accorded us since the end of the 


ir. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Satoh, for your frank and forthright statement: 
We’ve been saving Mr. Brooks Emeny, president of the Foreig 
Policy Association of the United States and member of ou 
Town Hall World Seminar, for this program because of hi 
particular qualifications to discuss this subject. 

Mr. Emeny has been a student of international relations eve 
since he received his doctorate from Yale, through studies at th 
Sorbonne in Paris, the London School of Economics, the Consula 
Academy in Vienna, and the University of Madrid. He was a 
American delegate to the 1935 Conference of the Institute ¢ 
Pacific Relations in Tokyo, and visited Japan for further stud 
in 1940. Mr. Emeny, what is your view about the possibility ¢ 
Japan becoming a self-supporting nation in the light of the recom 
mendations we’ve just heard? Mr. Brooks Emeny. (Applause) 


Mr. Emeny: 

Dr. Fine, Mr. Kodaki, and Mr. Satoh have already stated th 
major problems and dilemmas of the Japanese economic recover 
and self-support. Basically they are the same, though infinitel 
more aggravated, as the conditions which gave rise to attempt 
at drastic solution through brutal military dictatorship, territori¢ 
aggression, and war in the years preceding Japanese defea 
Modern war, however, does not cure but vastly complicates cit 
cumstances from which it arises, and today we find as a resu. 
the “have not” powers of the pre-war era—Italy, Germany, an 
Japan—joined to the “have not” peoples of the earth. 

Reduced to simplest terms the Japanese problem arises, as Mi 
Satoh suggested, from too many people seeking survival on to 
little land. But this s'tuation has now become so permanentl 
serious that only by the most intensive effort and the wises 
planning can a solution be found. 

In this regard, my colleagues have already mentioned the nee 
of improved agriculture, revival of fisheries, expansion of ir 
dustrial production, tourist trade, shipping, and, last but not leas 
birth control. 

They have especially emphasized the necessity for greatly it 
creased sales of products abroad. This is a land whose greate: 
asset, however, is skilled and semiskilled manpower—a manpow¢ 
which must be utilized to the utmost in peaceful pursuits if it | 
to avoid resort again to aggressive intents. 

The Japanese are no more immune from resort to extreme 
including the false appeals of Soviet Communism, than any othe 
discontented, underprivileged peoples. But they have, in lar; 
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sure, repudiated war as the instrument of policy and they 
ind today prepared to concentrate their energies upon the peace- 
. solution of their difficulties if given a chance. 
Does not logic demand, therefore, an appeal to every legitimate 
pment of recovery no matter how small? Americans, adjusted to 
gness, are frequently inclined to ignore the little ‘ain which 
be so important in the lives of other peoples. 
With regard to agriculture, I cannot accept fully the implications 
olved in Dr. Fine’s statement that only sixteen per cent of 
panese soil is available for cultivation. There are still relatively 
fge areas of uplands lying fallow because the devastating 
unboo grass has not, as yet, been eradicated. 
It may be true that rice culture is reaching its limit, but there 
(‘clear evidence that production on a larger scale of grains of 
«her nutrition value than rice could reduce still further the 
argin between food supplies and mouths to be fed. 
Is it not true, moreover, that the mountainsides and plateaus 
these exquisite islands are still not being properly exploited? 
»e Swiss could teach much about mountain-fed cattle, reforesta- 
on, and utilization of water power resources. 
| No economy, moreover, can properly function without adequate 
ansport, and the lack of roads in rural areas continues to hamper 
22 distribution of essential products. 
_Another item of real importance relates to the brain power of 
sis land. The purge of Japanese of high war position by all-inclu- 
ve categories resulted in the inclusion of many victims of un- 
subted integrity who are now deprived of giving their talents 
; the solution of their nation’s peacetime problems. 
Military necessity may have demanded drastic measures, but 
1e time has come, in my judgment, to hasten the process of un- 
urging those who have been undeserving of such penalties. 
In its final analysis, it is evident that no permanent solution of 
1e Japanese problem of self-support can be had without relating 
closely to the over-all problem of the Far East. Just as Germany 
2longs to Europe, so does Japan belong to Asia. But unless and 
ntil America can develop a Far East policy which comprehends 
ot only basic issues of this area but the inter-relationship of 
lings, the Japanese problem cannot be solved. 
In this respect it may very well be that the Japanese, who know 
is area of the world much better than we, can be of help if their 
lp is earnestly sought. (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Emeny. Now gentlemen, I wonder if you’d like 
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to do a little questioning of each other before we take the que 
tions from our representative audience here in Tokyo. Perha: 
we can start with a comment or a question from Dr. Fine. 

Dr. Fine: Mr. Emeny has made some very interesting poin 
with respect to agriculture. Beginning in 1945, the Japanese go 
ernment launched a program to reclaim some 830,000 acres of la 
by 1960. Estimates by experts indicated it may be possible to i 
crease the total area under cultivation from 16 to an absolu 
maximum of 20 per cent. However, the rate of population grow 
will far outstrip such increased harvests. 

With respect to growing grains of higher nutritional vah 
than rice, I remain skeptical. Rice is a considerably more reliab 
crop in Japan than other grains and the yield per acre measure 
in caloric terms is higher, too. Moreover, the Japanese farmer 
highly skilled in rice culture. Perhaps the only likely improv 
ment might come from substitution of soy beans and colzas f 
rice on upland acreage. 

Concerning the maintenance of cattle, Japan’s native grass 
are frequently inedible. Moreover, even when they are edibl 
cattle need grain. Provision of such grain would compete wit 
human consumption. I suspect that it would be uneconomical & 
Japan to underiake a large cattle population. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Emeny, it seems as if Dr. Fine has had tl 
opportunity of reading your speech and prepared quite a questic 
for you. 

Mr. Emeny: Well, I think he did, and he wrote it out, but I 
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fe to reply extemporaneously. I certainly don’t intend to argue 
the statistical department of SCAP, but I remain convinced 
t there are still other possibilities in regard to the raising of 
d supplies and possible changes in the habitual diet of the 
yanese which will by no means cure the problem of the lack 
areas for the cultivation of all kinds of foods. 

r. Denny: Thank you; Mr. Emeny. Mr. Satoh. 

. Satoh: Speaking of the need of investment in Japanese 
omy, Mr. Emeny has just arrived from the United States, 
I would like to know his fresh opinion. I know that capital 
hes where the greatest return is assured. In this regard Japan, 
ink, must be qualified in that the need of the capital is very high 
A we have plenty of plants or factories which can be profitably 
_ into operation with modernization in Japan’s favor with 
essary technology and know-how. 

Mow there have been many talks since the end of the war 
mat new investment in Japan but few seem to have realized 
raaterialized. I know there is high taxation and also lack of 
“rance of the protection of private capital. These are two 
‘sons, but are there any others? 

“ic, Denny: Thank you. Mr. Emeny? 

“fr. Emeny: Mr. Denny, if I understand the Japanese transla- 
=. it means to ask me whether there is much opportunity for 
erican investment in Japan. That is the same question that we 
e had in practically every country we have visited thus far. 
=re certainly is not enough money lying around in America— 
wate money—to be invested all over the world, but I would 
that, if conditions of undoubted stability in the future prove 
mselves to be of promise in this land, that there are many 
prests that would become interested in investment for the 
re. 

fir. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Kodaki? 

Mr, Kodaki: Both American speakers talked about reasonable 
aty. Well, personally, I am in favor of treating with communist- 
inated North China, North Korea, and Manchuria, because 
| people over there are anxious to get our manufactured goods, 
4 we in return can take their products. I don’t see any danger 
rading with them, just as in the case of Great Britain trading 
th Soviet Russia where embargo is not good means to promote 
ce. 

think schemes like America’s Town Meeting of the Air would 
a very effective means to avert war. What does Mr. Emeny 
nk about this? 

. Emeny: Mr. Denny, inasmuch as Dr. Fine is nearer the 
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area involved in the question, I wonder if I could ask hin 
reply to this. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank you, Dr. Fine, will you take 

Dr. Fine: I remember very wel!—and I guess al Americ 
do—the unfortunate American policy of exporting scrap meta 
Japan, in face of the fact that Japan was a prospective ene 
I, therefore, am considerably apprehensive of any policy wt 
involves the export of material which has a war potential 
Japan’s communist neighbors. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Fine. Now while our cpoakers 
ready for the Question Period, we have a special message for 
listeners. 

Announcer: This is Chester S. Williams, director of i We 
Town Halil Seminar. For the past two months, more than 
leaders of large American organizations have traveled toget 
from New York to Tokyo. They have sat around conference tal 
in all the capitals that they have visited, freely and frankly talk 
over problems of mutual interest with similar leaders of th 
countries. They have talked with prime ministers, foreign m* 
ters, cabinet members, leaders of parliament, editors and je 
nalists, scientists, and philosophers. They have asked thousa 
of questions. With what results? 

First, they showed that the United States and its people 
seriously interested in other countries; that this is a tour of 
covery—a way to learn. 

Second, they gave a living definition of American democr: 
They disagreed among themselves good humoredly. They encx 
aged our hosts to speak frankly, which they did. 

Third, they made hundreds of personal friends and laid 
basis for practical collaboration, people-to-people, organizat 
to-organization, after returning home. They were themse 
laughing and enjoying a good joke; worried and perplexec 
times; and concerned about their own children, their homes, 
building better communities—that was the human touch. 

In almost every place, our hosts asked, why not get a gr 
like yours together from our country to make a return v 
perhaps to follow your trail around the world? A new met 
of bringing people together seems to have caught the imaginat 

Now for the question period, I return you to Mr. Denny. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


r. Denny: Now, we’re ready for our questions, here in the 
lie Pyle Theater in Tokyo, with an audience composed of about 
per cent Japanese and the remainder Americans, All right, 
jstions, please. Yes? 

flan: Do you have any decisive plan against the Soviet depatri- 
5 


rv, Kodaki: The only thing we can do is to request the GHQ’s 

ake every possible step to expedite the matter. 

r. Denny: Thank you, and now we'll take the question here 

m the gentleman on the first row. 

fan: My question is directed to Mr, Satoh. Japan, being pri- 

irily an industrial nation must export to live. She is years behind 

lser industrial technology and on modern production methods. 

reign markets are skeptical toward her. Confidence in her 

‘ticated products is low. How then may she export successfully 

inst world competition? 

vr. Denny: Mr. Satoh? 

“iv, Satoh: (Answer in Japanese) 

veterpreter: I think I have replied to that question in my main 
ch when I referred to the necessity of introducing modern 

eign technic into Japanese industry. I specifically stated that 

introducing modern production technic, and by introducing 

w designs, it is possible to make Japanese merchandise more 

ractive and more salable abroad. 

vir, Denny: Next question. 

Yan: (Question in Japanese) 

nterpreter: This question is addressed from a young man to 

Fine. Asa result of the communization of China, a very severe 

w has been dealt to Japanese foreign trade. Has the United 

ites any measure to combat this problem? 

Ir. Fine: I am not responsible for formulating American foreign 

icy. However, I certainly do appreciate the seriousness of this 

eat to the American stake throughout the entire Far East. I 

, however, the need and the possibility for making effective 

nocratic penetrations into a China whose problems are cer- 

ily as serious, or perhaps even far more serious, than they 

re under Nationalist control. China’s problems have not been 

led. The United States can, I think, still make an effective 

eal to democratic Chinese. 

[r, Denny: Thank you. The question from this lady. 

ady: To Mr, Emeny’s statement “too many people and too 
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little land’— how kindly will the Japanese people take to u 
new birth control that has been approved? 
Mr. Emeny: The question is, how kindly will they take to : 
Well, I’m afraid I’m not in a position to reply to that. (Laughte 
Mr. Denny: Yes, I am sure our Japanese speakers are me 
qualified to answer that than Mr. Emeny. Mr. Satoh? 

Interpreter: Mr. Satoh says that in the light of our very diffie 
living, especially since the end of the war, we Japanese feel ve 
strongly the necessity of such a measure as birth control, in ore 
to relieve our problem of population pressure. 

The Japanese have adopted birth control measures from time 
time in the past, but, in view of the difficulty of living today, tl 
measure must be more and more diffused throughout the lai 
because I believe, as I referred to in my main speech, that tl 
may be half the battle in our effort to become a self-supporti 
nation, 

Man: My question is to Dr. Fine. The small and medium ent 
prises of Japan are without funds. They are unable to sell th 
products, and have no work to do. Are there any measures 
solve this difficult question? 

Dr. Fine: SCAP is exceedingly concerned with this very serie 
problem. However, I suspect its seriousness has been somew! 
exaggerated. We attempt to keep in very close touch with curr 
business developments. As far as our information is concer 
there is a growing tightness in the money market. However, t 
is primarily a reflection of the declining demand for a wide vari 
of Japanese consumers’ goods which has, in the past, been stin 
lated by the inflationary movement here in Japan. 

At the present time, we very happily have seen the terminat 
of the inflationary spiral which has been so seriously hamper 
the prospects of Japanese exports in the overseas markets. 
have stabilization now. There are, inevitably, some problem: 
adjustment. 

We believe that the problem of meeting the currency dema 
of the small Japanese businessman can very easily be sett 
However, we cannot assure that every businessman will rer 
in business. Japan has never had competition and finds it diffi 
to understand some of the penalties of competition, as wel 
some of its advantages. 

Mr. Denny: Now we have a question for Mr. Kodaki at las 

_ Lady: Mr. Kodaki, do you think that Japan can obtain mar! 
in Manchuria, North Korea, and China, should the commu 
government permit, in view of her past actions there? 


Mr, Kodaki: Well, I really think it is possible to have t 
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Ltions with them, because they are suffering from the scarcity 
industrial products so ‘they would take® ‘anything: which ‘we 
»duced i in this country. I’m sure the time will come when they 
1 stretch their arms to Japan in order to get the necessary 
\terials, and if we take their eee that will benefit the people 
er there. 

r. Denny: Next question. 

‘nterpreter: This question is addressed to Dr. Fine. May I 
uire Dr, Fine, to what extent General Headquarters would 
rmit Japan to have a merchant fleet—what size of merchant 
et? (Applause) 

7, Fine: I must, for a minute, forget that I have any connection 
h GHQ. (Laughter.) The policy with respect to the Japanese 
rchant marine obviously has to stem from Washington. How- 
er, speaking purely as an economist, I cannot escape the con- 
asion that Japan cannot afford to devote, as it is currently 
oting, approximately a quarter of a billion dollars a year for 
iment in foreign exchange for having her goods carried in the 
chant marine of other countries. Japan must have a larger 
pechant marine. (Applause) 

“Mr, Denny: Thank you. Mr. Barnhart, yes. 

“ir. Barnhart: My question is directed to Dr. Kodaki. What are 
® prospects of reclaiming the market for silk? 

Mr, Denny: That comes, Mr. Kodaki, from a retired vice presi- 
nt of the company that manufactures Cannon towels. Now do 
var worst. 

Mr, Kodaki: I think that we have had to depend too much upon 
2 United States market up to now in real silk and other goods. 
ut particularly I regret that we exported too much before Easter, 
:d I am sure we will have better prospects before Christmas 
me in the United States. Moreover, we are trying to cultivate a 
arket in Europe as well. 

\Mr. Denny: Thank you. The lady under the balcony. 

Lady: (Question in Japanese) 

Interpreter: This question from a lady in the audience is ad- 
essed to Dr. Fine. Every speaker this evening has emphasized 
e need for and the importance of birth control as a means of 
lieving population pressure in these small, narrow islands of 
ipan. Heretofore, every effort made vis-a-vis with Japanese 
overnment, and vis-a-vis General Headquarters, has failed 
get money out of the national budget to press forward the birth 
ntrol movement. I would like to ask Dr. Fine, this lady says, 
hether any government appropriations would be approved for 
e purpose of spreading birth control in Japan? 
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Mr. Denny:.Dr. Fine. - -~+ — 
~ Drone; That was the oe 25 rarer I’ve ever heard. He 
ever, I should like to say that SCAP has always encouraged 1 
Japanese Government to assume the maximum responsibility 
meeting realistically all of its problems. I would say it’s up to 1 
Japanese people, in their Diet, to make such recommendatic 
with respect to internal policy as they desire. As long as they 
not conflict with Allied policy, I’m sure they will not be reject 
(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman way back under 1 
balcony. 

Man: Mr. Satoh mentioned enlargement of Javanese fishi 
areas in his speech. Could he make a suggestion for doing t 
peaceably? 

Mr. Satoh: (Answer in Japanese) 

Interpreter: Mr. Satoh says I do not quite catch the full imp 
of the question just addressed to me, but with regard to fishi 
areas, I should like to point out that the Japanese prewar area 
fishing was four times as large as the area permitted Japan tod 
Therefore, even though the area permitted Japanese fish: 
should be expanded to four times the present size, I do not belie 
it will be prejudicial to the interests of other countries. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman down here. 

Man: Dr. Emeny, you have just finished a trip to about a do: 
foreign countries, Now, in your opinion, what is the attitude 
them toward Japan and its goods? Does the anti-Japanese feel 
persist or is it vanishing? 

Mr. Emeny: I wouldn’t like to generalize too much in ansv 
to the question because there are many countries that we have: 
visited. I can say that the feeling with regard to Japan is v 
strong in the Philippines. It is certainly much less so in India ¢ 
Pakistan, and likewise in the Middle East. In Europe, I th: 
Europeans have been so busy with their own particular proble 
that they haven’t thought very much about it. But I would | 
that there is, in this area, certainly, strong feeling still about 
Japanese which time alone can take care of, 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the question under the balco 

Man: (Question in Japanese) 

Interpreter: Mr. Kodaki, the Japanese press reported 1 
morning that a number of very expensive ice skating rinks wo 
soon be built in several Japanese cities. Great quantities of st 
concrete, and glass products are involved. Why does the Japan 
Government permit such unnecessary undertakings in the f 
of her present economic straits? (Applause) 
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. Kodaki: ’m-sorry that I didn’t read that news this morning 
1 always advocate “export or die.” We are trying our best to 
; a misuse of such precious products, but don’t you think even 
anese like some recreation sometime? (Applause) I don’t know 
'many tons of cement and steel would be consumed for this 
ect but if it’s only six ice skating rinks in the bigger cities and 
ns, I hope that the United States Government would be good 
agh to allow us to have such freedom from time to time. 
" lause) 
‘y, Denny: Thank you. Now the gentleman way back under the 
rony. 
'an: Dr. Fine. I would like to ask you this. The successive 
anese Cabinets—seven of them in all—have never told our 
ple how much money the United States has given to Japan 
e its occupation. I hope you will explain to us how much. 
lr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman’s translated his own 
\stion. Now, Dr. Fine. 
v, Fine: I’m sorry but I left my rapid calculating machine at 
ee, But offhand, I would say that the total extent of direct 
ays made from the United States Treasury has been in the 
kaborhood of about one billion, 500 million dollars. 
ir, Denny: Thank you. Now the gentleman here on the aisle. 
uterpreter: Dr. Emeny. The absence of a peace treaty for Japan 
sychologically and spiritually a very severe handicap to the 
wanese people. I would like to ask Dr. Emeny what his outlook 
in that question. 
Sr. Emeny: I would say that I entirely agree with the speaker 
i unfortunately the problem of a Japanese treaty is one which 
wolves not only the United States but other nations as well. Your 
siety for a peace settlement is not at all dissimilar from the 
siety expressed by the Austrian people, but, unfortunately, 
ar own particular situation here, particularly under the condi- 
as of the Soviet menace, is much more complicated. As far as 
United States is concerned, the sooner a peace settlement 
i come the more it will be welcomed by the United States 
yple. 
{r, Denny: Thank you. Now while our speakers prepare their 
amaries of tonight’s discussion, here is a special message of 
srest to you. 
{r. Kvam: This is Roger Kvam again with a message from all 
‘members of our Town Hall World Seminar. While we realize 
t our trip around the world has permitted us an average of 
y about five days in each country, we have been able to meet 
h representative leaders of various groups in each country, 
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both” formally: = hae te ‘that \ we: have profited: greatly 
this trip. sme oo SE 

“We: hope | that ‘nek éf “you- she chives beni: feltowing: ‘ate 
broadcasts regularly ~ have: been: able ae | between ‘the ii 


érsauction to meet the “éver- increasing population: | : 

The one overpowering ‘question is how to attain’ these go: 
Tonight’s discussion shows us clearly the great dilemma we f 
here in the Far East. The self-support of Japan is much: “mx 
our problem than any other: The American taxpayers are spel 
ing well over a million dollars a day toward the support. of + 
occupation of this country. What do you think” we > should 
about it? = 

Now for the summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return 3 
to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: May we hear first from you, Mr. Emeny. 

Mr. Emeny: Tokyo has marked the last of the World To 
Meeting tour throughout Europe, the Middle East, and A 
around the fringe of the Soviet Iron Curtain. The problems 
have discussed tonight have been very similar to those founc 
other nations as well. The importance, moreover, of Americé 
the solution of many of these problems has been overwhelmin 
evident. That is why the Amerivan people dare not, in the fut 
as has so often been their practice in the past, decide upon matt 
of foreign policy in ignorance of the problems involved. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Emeny. Mr. Satoh. 

Mr. Satoh: Tonight’s meeting was very interesting in that 
could hear the very frank appraisal of our condition by two le 
ing Americans—one from SCAP and one fresh from the Un: 
States. The question is, how far can we become self-support 
In other words, how to achieve a self-supporting economy 
a decent standard of living. I do hope that international peace 
order will prevail in the world so that people in any country ec 
have the incentive to work harder to improve the standarx 
living in a peaceful way. . 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Satoh. Now our summary pl 
from Mr. Akira Kodaki. 

Mr. Kodaki: Among many things, I’d like to request of 
United States and other powers, I want to say first, please | 
us more freedom in our shipbuilding and in the movement of 
ships. Then give us equal opportunities in our overseas busi 
activities. On the immediate problem let us assume more res] 
sibilities in economic matters at home. In that event, the gov 
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jt and the people of this country will work harder with more 
confidence and with more interest. 
. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Kodaki. Our final summary from 
ine. 
ir. Fine: I believe we are all in fair agreement concerning the 
nidable variety of obstacles to be overcome if Japan is to 
eve self-support. Japan’s problems and the solutions must be 
ted to those of her Asiatic neighbors. There is no remedy for 
n alone. Instead, there must be a codperative, regional ap- 
ch in which the pressing economic issues confronting all of 
will be met. Otherwise the Communists will ruthlessly ex- 
bike prevailing low standards of living to provoke political and 
fl unrest. (Applause) 
Yr, Denny: Thank you, Dr. Fine, Mr. Kodaki, Mr. Satoh, me 
|Emeny. And our warm thanks also to our hosts the United 
ions Association of Japan and the Broadcasting Corporation of 
fn; to General A. P. Fox, Deputy Chief of Staff, Colonel D. R. 
sent, Colonel M. E. Echols, Captain Charles Heartsill and their 
= for their generous assistance and codperation, and to our 
preters for their able assistance. 
usual, copies of tonight’s discussion may be obtained by 
“ing ten cents to Town Hall, New York 18, New York, asking 
‘ne copy of the program from Tokyo. But special arrangements 
« been made with our publishers to bind all twelve of our 
wad-the-World Town Meetings into one volume for $1.00. So 
pu would like to have the entire series, enclose $1.00 and send 
he same address—Town Hall, New York 13, New York. 
ur next stop on the way home will be Honolulu where we 
discuss the questicn, “Should Hawaii Be Admitted to State- 
dd Now?” Our speakers will be: Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaiian 
resentative to the United States Congress; Dr. Willard E. 
ens, Executive Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
. and former Commissioner of Education for the Hawaiian 
nds; Senator Harry Cain of Washington; and Daniel Ridley, 
1olulu Attorney. So listen next week and every week at the 
nd of the Crier’s bell. 
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